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Foreword 


These excerpts about the dog Montmorency have been taken from the book, ‘Three Men in a 
Boat -to say nothing of the dog’ by Jerome J. Jerome. It was first published in 1889 and since 
then it has always been in print. As you will see from reading these stories it is one of the 
funniest books in English. I hope they will encourage you to read the full book. 

I have compiled these pieces for my animal lover young friends. 

Introducing Montmorency 

Montmorency does not revel in romantic solitude. Give him something noisy; and if a trifle low, 
so much the jollier. To look at Montmorency you would imagine that he was an angel sent upon 
the earth, for some reason withheld from mankind, in the shape of a small fox-terrier. There is a 
sort of Oh-what-a-wicked-world-this-is-and-how-I-wish-I-could-do-something-to-make-it-better- 
and-nobler expression about Montmorency that has been known to bring the tears into the eyes 
of pious old ladies and gentlemen. 

When first he came to live at my expense, I never thought I should be able to get him to stop 
long. I used to sit down and look at him, as he sat on the rug and looked up at me, and think: 
“Oh, that dog will never live. He will be snatched up to the bright skies in a chariot that is what 
will happen to him.” 

But, when I had paid for about a dozen chickens that he had killed; and had dragged him, 
growling and kicking, by the scruff of his neck, out of a hundred and fourteen street fights; and 
had had a dead cat brought round for my inspection by an irate female, who called me a 
murderer; and had been summoned by the man next door but one for having a ferocious dog at 
large, that had kept him pinned up in his own tool-shed, afraid to venture his nose outside the 
door for over two hours on a cold night; and had learned that the gardener, unknown to myself, 
had won thirty shillings by backing him to kill rats against time, then I began to think that maybe 
they’d let him remain on earth for a bit longer, after all. 

To hang about a stable, and collect a gang of the most disreputable dogs to be found in the town, 
and lead them out to march round the slums to fight other disreputable dogs, is Montmorency’s 
idea of “life;”. 

Awful Behaviour of Montmorency 

Montmorency’s ambition in life is to get in the way and be sworn at. If he can squirm in 
anywhere where he particularly is not wanted, and be a perfect nuisance, and make people mad, 
and have things thrown at his head, then he feels his day has not been wasted. 

To get somebody to stumble over him, and curse him steadily for an hour, is his highest aim and 
object; and, when he has succeeded in accomplishing this, his conceit becomes quite unbearable. 
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He came and sat down on things, just when they were wanted to be packed; and he laboured 
under the fixed belief that, whenever Harris or George reached out their hand for anything, it was 
his cold, damp nose that they wanted. He put his leg into the jam, and he worried the teaspoons, 
and he pretended that the lemons were rats, and got into the hamper and killed three of them 
before Harris could land him with the frying-pan. 

Harris said I encouraged him. I didn’t encourage him. A dog like that don’t want any 
encouragement. It’s the natural, original sin that is bom in him that makes him do things like 
that. 

The Nature of Fox Terriers 

I do not blame the dog (contenting myself, as a rule, with merely clouting his head or throwing 
stones at him), because I take it that it is his nature. Fox-terriers are bom with about four times 
as much original sin in them as other dogs are, and it will take years and years of patient effort 
on the part of us Christians to bring about any appreciable reformation in the rowdiness of the 
fox-terrier nature. 

I remember being in the lobby of the Haymarket Stores one day, and all round about me were 
dogs, waiting for the return of their owners, who were shopping inside. There were a mastiff, 
and one or two collies, and a St. Bernard, a few retrievers and Newfoundlands, a boar-hound, a 
French poodle, with plenty of hair round its head, but mangy about the middle; a bull-dog, a few 
Lowther Arcade sort of animals, about the size of rats, and a couple of Yorkshire tykes. 

There they sat, patient, good, and thoughtful. A solemn peacefulness seemed to reign in that 
lobby. An air of calmness and resignation — of gentle sadness pervaded the room. 

Then a sweet young lady entered, leading a meek-looking little fox-terrier, and left him, chained 
up there, between the bull-dog and the poodle. He sat and looked about him for a minute. Then 
he cast up his eyes to the ceiling, and seemed, judging from his expression, to be thinking of his 
mother. Then he yawned. Then he looked round at the other dogs, all silent, grave, and 
dignified. 

He looked at the bull-dog, sleeping dreamlessly on his right. He looked at the poodle, erect and 
haughty, on his left. Then, without a word of warning, without the shadow of a provocation, he 
bit that poodle’s near fore-leg, and a yelp of agony rang through the quiet shades of that lobby. 

The result of his first experiment seemed highly satisfactory to him, and he detennined to go on 
and make things lively all round. He sprang over the poodle and vigorously attacked a collie, 
and the collie woke up, and immediately commenced a fierce and noisy contest with the poodle. 
Then Foxey came back to his own place, and caught the bull-dog by the ear, and tried to throw 
him away; and the bull-dog, a curiously impartial animal, went for everything he could reach, 
including the hall-porter, which gave that dear little terrier the opportunity to enjoy an 
uninterrupted fight of his own with an equally willing Yorkshire tyke. 
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Anyone who knows canine nature need hardly be told that, by this time, all the other dogs in the 
place were fighting as if their hearths and homes depended on the fray. The big dogs fought 
each other indiscriminately; and the little dogs fought among themselves, and filled up their 
spare time by biting the legs of the big dogs. 

The whole lobby was a perfect pandemonium, and the din was terrific. A crowd assembled 
outside in the Haymarket, and asked if it was a vestry meeting; or, if not, who was being 
murdered, and why? Men came with poles and ropes, and tried to separate the dogs, and the 
police were sent for. 

And in the midst of the riot that sweet young lady returned, and snatched up that sweet little dog 
of hers (he had laid the tyke up for a month, and had on the expression, now, of a new-born 
lamb) into her arms, and kissed him, and asked him if he was killed, and what those great nasty 
brutes of dogs had been doing to him; and he nestled up against her, and gazed up into her face 
with a look that seemed to say: “Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come to take me away from this 
disgraceful scene!” 

She said that the people at the Stores had no right to allow great savage things like those other 
dogs to be put with respectable people’s dogs, and that she had a great mind to summon 
somebody. 

Such is the nature of fox-terriers; and, therefore, I do not blame Montmorency for his tendency to 
row with cats; but he wished he had not given way to it that morning. 

Montmorency and the Cat 

We got up tolerably early on the Monday morning at Marlow, and went for a bathe before 
breakfast; and, coming back, Montmorency made an awful ass of himself. The only subject on 
which Montmorency and I have any serious difference of opinion is cats. I like cats; 
Montmorency does not. 



When I meet a cat, I say, “Poor Pussy!” and stop down and tickle the side of 
its head; and the cat sticks up its tail in a rigid, cast-iron manner, arches its back, and wipes its 
nose up against my trousers; and all is gentleness and peace. When Montmorency meets a cat, 
the whole street knows about it; and there is enough bad language wasted in ten seconds to last 
an ordinarily respectable man all his life, with care. 
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We were, as I have said, returning from a dip, and half-way up the High Street a cat darted out 
from one of the houses in front of us, and began to trot across the road. Montmorency gave a cry 
of joy — the cry of a stern warrior who sees his enemy given over to his hands — the sort of cry 
Cromwell might have uttered when the Scots came down the hill — and flew after his prey. 

His victim was a large black Tom. I never saw a larger cat, nor a more disreputable-looking cat. 
It had lost half its tail, one of its ears, and a fairly appreciable proportion of its nose. It was a 
long, sinewy-looking animal. It had a calm, contented air about it. 

Montmorency went for that poor cat at the rate of twenty miles an hour; but the cat did not hurry 
up — did not seem to have grasped the idea that its life was in danger. It trotted quietly on until 
its would-be assassin was within a yard of it, and then it turned round and sat down in the middle 
of the road, and looked at Montmorency with a gentle, inquiring expression, that said: 

“Y es ! You want me?” 

Montmorency does not lack pluck; but there was something about the look of that cat that might 
have chilled the heart of the boldest dog. He stopped abruptly, and looked back at Tom. 

Neither spoke; but the conversation that one could imagine was clearly as follows: — 

The Cat: “Can I do anything for you?” 

Montmorency: “No — no, thanks.” 

The Cat: “Don’t you mind speaking, if you really want anything, you know.” 

Montmorency ( backing down the High Street ): “Oh, no — not at all — certainly — don’t you 
trouble. I — I am afraid I’ve made a mistake. I thought I knew you. Sorry I disturbed you.” 

The Cat: “Not at all — quite a pleasure. Sure you don’t want anything, now?” 

Montmorency {still backing ): “Not at all, thanks — not at all — very kind of you. Good morning.” 

The Cat: “Good-morning.” 

Then the cat rose, and continued his trot; and Montmorency, fitting what he calls his tail 
carefully into its groove, came back to us, and took up an unimportant position in the rear. 

To this day, if you say the word “Cats!” to Montmorency, he will visibly shrink and look up 
piteously at you, as if to say: 

“Please don’t.” 
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Montmorency and the Irish Stew 


I forget the other ingredients, but I know nothing was wasted; and I remember that, towards the 
end, Montmorency, who had evinced great interest in the proceedings throughout, strolled away 
with an earnest and thoughtful air, reappearing, a few minutes afterwards, with a dead water-rat 
in his mouth, which he evidently wished to present as his contribution to the dinner; whether in a 
sarcastic spirit, or with a genuine desire to assist, I cannot say. 

We had a discussion as to whether the rat should go in or not. Harris said that he thought it 
would be all right, mixed up with the other things, and that every little helped; but George stood 
up for precedent. He said he had never heard of water-rats in Irish stew, and he would rather be 
on the safe side, and not try experiments. 

Harris said: 

“If you never try a new thing, how can you tell what it’s like? It’s men such as you that hamper 
the world’s progress. Think of the man who first tried German sausage!” 

It was a great success, that Irish stew. I don’t think I ever enjoyed a meal more. There was 
something so fresh and piquant about it. One’s palate gets so tired of the old hackneyed things: 
here was a dish with a new flavour, with a taste like nothing else on earth. 

And it was nourishing, too. As George said, there was good stuff in it. The peas and potatoes 
might have been a bit softer, but we all had good teeth, so that did not matter much: and as for 
the gravy, it was a poem — a little too rich, perhaps, for a weak stomach, but nutritious. 

We finished up with tea and cherry tart. 

Montmorency and the Tea Kettle 

Montmorency had a fight with the kettle during tea-time, and came off a poor second. 

Throughout the trip, he had manifested great curiosity concerning the kettle. He would sit and 
watch it, as it boiled, with a puzzled expression, and would try and rouse it every now and then 
by growling at it. When it began to splutter and steam, he regarded it as a challenge, and would 
want to fight it, only, at that precise moment, someone would always dash up and bear off his 
prey before he could get at it. 

To-day he detennined he would be beforehand. At the first sound the kettle made, he rose, 
growling, and advanced towards it in a threatening attitude. It was only a little kettle, but it was 
full of pluck and it up and spit at him. 
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ye. Come on!” 


“I’ll teach 
scoundrel, 


And he rushed at that poor little kettle, and seized it by the spout. 


Then, across the evening stillness, broke a blood-curdling yelp, and Montmorency left the boat, 
and did a constitutional three times round the island at the rate of thirty-five miles an hour, 
stopping every now and then to bury his nose in a bit of cool mud. 


From that day Montmorency regarded the kettle with a mixture of awe, suspicion, and hate. 
Whenever he saw it he would growl and back at a rapid rate, with his tail shut down, and the 
moment it was put upon the stove he would promptly climb out of the boat, and sit on the bank, 
till the whole tea business was over. 


Montmorency’s Idea of Heaven 



We spent two very pleasant days at Oxford. There are plenty of dogs in the 
town of Oxford. Montmorency had eleven fights on the first day, and fourteen on the second, 
and evidently thought he had got to heaven. 
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